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Ix  the  Address  delivered  by  him  at  the  Second  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists,  in  1874,  Prof.  Max  Miiller  re- 
marks, "  No  real  advance  has  been  made  in  the  classification 
of  the  Non- Aryan  Indian  dialects  since  the  time  when  I 
endeavoured,  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  sum  up  what  was 
then  known  on  that  subject  in  my  letter  to  Bunsen,  *0n  the 
Turanian  Languages.'  "  A  table  of  the  Indian  languages  is 
given  by  Max  Miiller  in  that  most  popular  work  of  his,  eight 
editions  of  which  have  already  been  published,  the  Lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Language.  A  very  few  lines  are  devoted 
to  these  languages  in  the  Lectures :  for  further  particulars 
we  are  referred  to  the  above-mentioned  letter  on  the 
Turanian  languages.  Some  important  materials,  however, 
for  the  stud}?-  of  the  Indian  languages,  have  been  collected 
since  that  letter  was  published;  and  it  is  evident  that,  if  Max 
Miiller  had  had  those  materials  before  him,  he  would  have 
written  about  the  languages  of  India  in  some  respects  very 
dilFerentl3\  He  would  not,  for  instance,  have  remarked,  re- 
garding that  enormous  number  of  languages  on  our  northern 
and  eastern  frontiers  which  he  calls  Sub-Himalayan  and 
Lohitic,  that,  "with  the  exception  of  the  Naga  dialects, 
none  distinguishes  the  persons  of  the  verb  by  either  affixes 
or  prefixes ; "  because  many  other  languages  besides  the 
Naga  do  thus  distinguish  the  persons  of  the  verb,  and  in 
some  of  them  the  structure  of  the  verb  is  of  the  most  com- 
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plex  description ;  and,  further,  though  we  have  not,  as  yet, 
the  materials  for  making  anything  but  a  provisional  classifica- 
tion of  these  languages,  yet  one  or  two  of  what  appear  to  me 
to  be  errors  in  Max  Miiller's  classification  may  be  corrected. 
Sarpa,  for  instance,  is  a  mere  dialect  of  Tibetan,  and  Changlo 
is  very  closely  related ;  and  yet  Tibetan,  Sarpa,  and  Changlo 
are  all  three  placed  in  separate  subdivisions.  Burmese  again, 
which  is  not  classed  with  Tibetan,  is  certainly  more  like 
Tibetan  than  it  is  to  some  of  the  languages,  such  as  Dhimal 
and  Kachari,  with  which  it  is  classed.  Further,  I  think  a 
more  detailed  classification  than  Max  Miiller's  may  with 
advantage  be  adopted,  by  dividing  these  languages  into  sub- 
classes based  upon  differences  of  verbal  structure  or  other 
characteristics. 

My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
different  groups  into  which  the  non-Aryan  languages  of 
India  may  be  formed,  derived  from  more  recent  materials  than 
those  which  were  available  to  Max  Miiller.  These  materials 
are  described  by  Mr.  Oust  in  certain  communications  made  by 
him  to  the  Philological  Society,  and  published  in  the  two  last 
Annual  Reports  of  that  Society.  Some  of  the  books  referred 
to  he  procured  from  India,  as  they  were  not  to  be  had  in  this 
country.  Another  object  I  have  in  view  is,  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  little  that,  after  all,  is  known  of  most  of  these 
Indian  languages,  in  the  hope  that,  if  the  necessity  for  fur- 
ther investigation  is  prominently  noticed  by  such  a  Society 
as  the  Asiatic,  scholars  in  India  may  be  moved  to  do  some- 
thing to  that  end.  It  is  not  to  our  credit  that  so  little  on  the 
whole  should  be  known  of  the  languages  spoken  by  our  non- 
Aryan  fellow-subjects  in  India,  or  by  those  non- Aryans  on 
the  immediate  frontiers  of  British  India  with  whom  our 
ofiicers  are  frequently  brought  in  contact.  The  Dravidian 
group,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  its  importance,  has  received 
the  most  attention;  yet,  even  here,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  group  extends  almost  continuously 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges.  The  most  northerly 
member  of  the  group  is  supposed  to  be  the  Rajmahali ;  but 
we  have  only  a  very  meagre  vocabulary  of  the  language,  and 
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tliougli  it  is  spoken  within  a  few  hours'  rail  of  Calcutta,  we 
know  nothing  whatever  of  its  grammar.  Much  less  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  other  South-Indian  group,  the  Ko- 
larian.  Of  the  Savara,  for  instance, — the  Sabaree  of  Ptolemy, 
a  language  which  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  marked  by  a  separate  colour  on  the  language  map  which 
accompanies  the  Madras  Census  Report, — we  have  only  a  very 
imperfect  vocabulary.  From  this  vocabulary  it  appears  pro- 
bable, but  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  Savara  belongs  to 
the  Kolarian  group  ;  but  no  sketch  has  been  vouchsafed  of  its 
grammar.  Of  most  of  the  other  languages  also  of  this  group 
it  is  very  little  that  we  know.  Of  the  numerous  languages, 
again,  on  our  northern  and  eastern  frontiers,  there  is  not  one 
in  twenty  of  the  grammar  of  which  we  know  anything  at  all. 

The  language  map  which  accompanies  this  paper  has  been 
prepared  from  the  best  information  I  could  get  up  to  the 
present  time,  though  doubtless  the  boundaries  and  positions 
of  the  languages  are  not  in  all  cases  exactly  described.  At 
the  end  of  the  paper  I  have  given  a  table  of  all  the  languages 
and  dialects  of  which  (so  far  as  I  know)  vocabularies  have 
been  published. 

I  will  commence  with  the  Dravidian  group.  The  Dra vidian 
are  the  principal  languages  of  the  South  of  India,  and  are 
spoken  by  about  46  millions  of  people.  Twelve  languages 
are  distinguished  by  Caldwell,  viz.  Tamil,  Malayalam, 
Telugu,  Canarese,  Tulu,  Kudagu,  Tuda,  Kota,  Gond,  Khond, 
Oraon,  Rajmahal.  In  the  Dravidian  group  there  is  a  rational 
and  an  irrational  gender  of  the  nouns,  which  is  distinguished, 
in  the  plural  of  the  nouns,  and  sometimes  in  the  singular 
also,  by  affixes  which  appear  to  be  fragmentary  pronouns ;  by 
corresponding  pronouns,  and  by  the  agreement  of  the  verb 
with  the  noun,  the  gender  of  the  verb  being  expressed  by 
the  pronominal  suffixes.  To  give  an  instance  of  verbal 
gender,  we  have  in  Tamil  from  root  &ey  *  to  do,'  seyd-dn  '  he 
(rational)  did ' ;  seyd-al  *  she  (rational)  did ' ;  seyd-adu  '  it 
(irrational)  did '  ;  seyd-dr  '  they  (the  rationals)  did ' ;  seyd-a 
'  they  (the  irrationals)  did ' ;  the  full  pronouns  being  avan 
'he,'  aval  'she,'  adu  'it,'  avar  'they,'  avei  '  they.' 
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This  distinction  of  gender,  though  it  exists  in  most  of  the 
languages,  is  not  always  carried  out  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in 
Tamil.  In  Telugu,  Gond,  and  Khond  it  is  preserved  in  the 
plural,  but  in  the  singular  the  feminine  rational  is  merged  in 
the  irrational  gender.  In  Grond  the  gender  is  further  marked 
by  the  noun  in  the  genitive  relation  taking  a  different  suffix, 
according  to  the  number  and  gender  of  the  noun  on  which 
it  depends.  In  Oraon  the  feminine  rational  is  entirely 
merged  in  the  irrational  gender,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pronoun,  which  preserves  the  distinction  between  rationals 
and  irrationals  in  the  plural ;  as,  as  '  he,'  referring  to  a  god 
or  a  man  ;  del  '  she,'  or  '  it,'  referring  to  a  woman  or  an 
irrational  object ;  but  dr  *  they,'  applies  to  both  men  and 
women ;  abrd  '  they,'  to  irrationals  only.  The  rational 
gender,  besides  human  beings,  includes  the  celestial  and  in- 
fernal deities ;  and  it  is  further  subdivided,  in  some  of  the 
languages,  but  in  the  singular  onlj',  into  masculine  and 
feminine.  An  instance  of  this  subdivision  in  the  Tamil  verb 
was  given  above. 

The  grammatical  relations  in  the  Dravidian,  as  in  most, 
but  by  no  means  in  all,  the  non- Aryan  languages,  are 
generally  expressed  by  suffixes.  Many  nouns  have  an 
oblique  form,  which  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
Dravidian  group;  still,  with  the  majority  of  nouns  the 
postpositions  are  added  directly  to  the  nominative  form. 
Other  features  of  this  group  are  the  frequent  use  of  forma- 
tives  to  specialize  the  meaning  of  the  root ;  the  absence  of 
relative  pronouns  and  the  use  instead  of  a  relative  participle, 
which  is  usually  formed  from  the  ordinary  participle  by  the 
same  suffix  as  that  which  Dr.  Caldwell  considers  as  the 
oldest  sign  of  the  genitive  relation  ;  the  adjective  preceding 
the  substantive ;  of  two  substantives  the  determining  pre- 
ceding the  determined ;  and  the  verb  being  the  last  member 
of  the  sentence.  There  is  no  true  dual  in  the  Dravidian 
languages,  and  the  instance  quoted  by  Caldwell  of  nam  in 
Oraon  as  meaning  *  we  two,'  does  not  seem  correct,  as,  accord- 
ing to  Flex's  grammar,  it  is  the  inclusive  plural  of  the 
pronoun.     In  the  Dravidian  languages  there  are  two  forms 
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of  the  plural  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  one  including, 
the  other  excluding,  the  person  addressed.  As  regards  the 
verbs,  there  is  a  negative  voice,  but  no  passive  voice,  and  there 
is  a  causal  form.  Grammatical  categories  and  relations  are 
sometimes  expressed  by  a  modification  of  the  root,  instead  of 
by  affixes  ;  for  instance,  in  Tamil,  as  pointed  out  by  Caldwell, 
the  final  sonant  is  changed  into  a  surd,  and  doubled,  to  con- 
vert an  intransitive  into  a  transitive  verb,  to  form  the 
preterite  tense,  to  form  derivative  nouns  from  verbal  themes, 
and  to  change  a  substantive  into  an  adjective.  Similar 
changes  also  take  place  in  the  other  languages,  though  not 
quite  to  the  same  extent.  Then  there  are  changes  of  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  second  of  two  nouns  in  juxtaposition, 
showing  their  relations,  some  of  which  resemble  the  mutation 
of  consonants  in  Keltic  grammar.  Thus,  in  Canarese  and 
Telugu,  as  in  Welsh,  an  initial  surd  is  changed  into  a  sonant 
to  show  that  the  preceding  noun  is  in  the  genitive  relation  ; 
as  in  Telugu  -poetry,  pnll  doka  'a  tiger's  tail,'  which  trans- 
lated literally  into  Welsh  would  be  feigr-gi/njfon ;  the  radical 
forms  being  toJia  and  cyvffon,  both  signifying  'a  tail.'  Nor 
are  root-vowels  unchangeable.  There  are  instances  of  the 
lengthening  of  the  root- vowel  to  convert  a  verb  into  a  noun, 
without  any  extraneous  addition  ;  of  the  shortening  of  the 
root-vowels  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  in 
the  oblique  form ;  and  there  is  the  Tamil  and  Canarese 
shortening  of  the  root- vowel  in  the  preterite  tense. 

Next  to  the  Dravidian,  and  also  south  of  the  Vindhya,  we 
have  the  Kolarian,  a  much  smaller  group,  which  probably 
does  not  include  more  than  two  millions  of  people,  though 
ethnologically  the  group  is  very  much  larger.  The  principal 
members  of  this  group  appear  to  be  the  Santali,  Mundari, 
Ho,  Bhumij,  Korwa,  Kharria,  Juang,  Kurku,  and  probably 
Savara ;  some  of  these  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  more  than  dialectal  differences.  The  Juangs  are  isolated 
amidst  an  Uriya-speaking  Aryan  population ;  they  disclaim 
all  connexion  with  the  Hos  or  other  Kolarians ;  and  yet  they 
have  preserved  a  remarkable  number  of  common  words.  The 
Kurkus  of  the  Central  Provinces  are  separated  by  a  distance 
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of  300  or  400  miles  from  the  main  body  of  the  Kolarians ; 
and  yet  the  Kurku  is  hardly  more  than  a  dialect  of  the  San- 
tali,  showing,  as  will  also  be  seen  to  be  the  case  as  regards 
several  dialects  in  other  groups,  that  there  is,  by  no  means 
of  necessity,  a  rapid  divergence  of  Turanian  dialects,  as  has 
been  generally  supposed,  in  consequence  of  their  isolation. 
The  Kolarian  group  has  both  the  cerebral  and  dental  row, 
and  also  aspirated  forms,  which  last,  according  to  Caldwell, 
did  not  belong  to  early  Dravidian.  There  is  also  a  set  of 
four  sounds,  which  are  perhaps  peculiar  to  Santali,  called  by 
Skrefsrud  semi-consonants,  and  which,  when  followed  by  a 
vowel,  are  changed  respectively  into  g,  j,  d  and  b.  Gender  of 
nouns  is  animate  and  inanimate,  and  is  distinguished  by  dif- 
ference of  pronouns,  by  difference  of  sufl&x  of  a  qualifying 
noun  in  the  genitive  relation,  and  by  the  gender  being 
denoted  by  the  verb.  As  instances  of  the  genitive  suffix,  we 
have  in  Santali  in-ren  hopon  '  my  son,'  but  in-ak  orak  '  my 
house.'  "With  this  may  be  compared  the  signs  of  the  genitive 
relation  in  Gond,  as  before  alluded  to,  in  the  Modern  Aryan 
languages  of  India,  and  in  the  Zulu  of  South  Africa,  in  all  of 
which  a  noun  in  the  genitive  relation  has  a  different  sign 
according  to  the  gender  of  the  noun  on  which  it  depends. 
There  is  no  distinction  of  sex  in  the  pronouns,  but  of  the 
animate  and  inanimate  gender.  Of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns in  Santali,  seven  end  in  i  for  the  animate,  and  seven 
in  a  for  the  inanimate  gender.  The  dialects  generally  agree 
in  using  a  short  form  of  the  third  personal  pronoun  suffixed 
to  denote  the  number,  dual  and  plural,  of  the  noun,  and  short 
forms  of  all  the  personal  pronouns  are  added  to  the  verb  in 
certain  positions  to  express  both  number  and  person,  both  as 
regards  the  subject  and  object,  if  of  the  animate  gender  ; 
the  inanimate  gender  being  indicated  by  the  omission  of  these 
suffixes.  No  other  group  of  languages,  apparently,  has  such 
a  logical  classification  of  its  nouns,  as  that  shown  by  the 
genders  of  both  the  South  Indian  groups.  The  genitive  in 
the  Kolarian  group  of  the  full  personal  pronouns  is  used  for 
the  possessive  pronoun,  which  again  takes  all  the  post- 
positions, the  genitive  relation  being  thus  indicated  by  the 
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genitive  suffix  twice  repeated.  The  Kolarian  languages 
generally  express  grammatical  relations  by  suffixes,  and  add 
the  postpositions  directly  to  the  root,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  an  oblique  form  or  genitive  or  other  suffix.  They 
agree  with  the  Dravidian  in  having  inclusive  and  exclusive 
forms  for  the  plural  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  in  using 
a  relative  participle  instead  of  a  relative  pronoun,  in  the 
position  of  the  governing  word,  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
true  causal  form  of  the  verb.  They  have  a  dual  which  the 
Dravidians  have  not,  but  they  have  no  negative  voice.  Count- 
ing is  by  twenties,  instead  of  by  tens,  as  in  the  Dravidian. 

The  Santali  verb,  according  to  Skrefsrud,  has  23  tenses, 
and  for  every  tense  two  forms  of  the  participle  and  a  gerund. 
The  root  is  the  future,  and  the  various  tense  signs  are  suffixed 
thereto.  The  verb,  by  incorporating  the  short  forms  of  the 
pronouns,  expresses  number  and  person  of  both  an  animate 
subject  and  object :  thus  Thdhur  kakai-ko  e-dandom-ko-a  '  God 
sinners  will  punish.'  The  pronominal  form  denoting  the  sub- 
ject may  be  either  prefixed  or  made  the  last  suffixed  syllable; 
that  denoting  the  object  is  inserted  between  the  tense  sign 
and  the  following  a,  which  is  a  sort  of  verbal  base,  by  means 
of  which  any  part  of  speech  may  be  used  as  a  verb.  In 
the  above  instance  dandom  is  the  root,  which  signifies  '  will 
punish ';  e  is  the  pronominal  denoting  that  the  subject  is 
animate  and  singular;  ko  that  the  object  is  animate  and 
plural.  For  the  dual  the  pronominal  form  is  kin.  If  the 
subject  and  object  in  the  above  example  had  been  inanimate, 
then  both  the  e  and  ko  would  have  been  omitted.  In  Ho  and 
Mundari,  the  pronominal  form  which  points  to  the  animate 
subject  of  the  verb  often  comes  both  before  and  after  the 
verb ;  thus,  if  a  pronoun  is  the  subject,  it  may  be  repeated 
three  times :  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  and  before  and 
after  the  verb.  It  is  very  good  Mundari  to  say  Ain  ka-in 
jO}ntana-m='Inot — I  am-eating — I,'that  is,  *I  am  not  eating.' 

A  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Kolarian  group  is  that 
there  are  two  forms  for  each  tense.  In  Santali  these  two 
forms  represent  the  different  relations  of  the  objects  to  the 
verb — thus  we  have  ti  e~tiar-ad-in-a  'he  stretched  the  hand 
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towards  me';  tanga  e-rech-J<ed-in-a  'he  took  the  axe  from 
me.'  In  these  instances  ad  and  ked  are  two  different  forms 
of  the  recent  past  tense,  and  the  pronoun  in  '  me '  of  the 
remoter  object  is  incorporated  with  the  verb.  In  Ho  and 
Mundari,  however,  the  two  sets  of  tense  forms  are  explained 
in  a  different  way,  namely,  as  serving  to  distinguish  a  transi- 
tive from  an  intransitive  verb,  which  is  a  distinction  not 
made  in  Santali.  Kolarian  grammar  apparently  recognizes 
none  of  the  root-changes  of  the  Dravidian,  but  derivative 
forms  are  not  always  indicated  by  affixed  particles  only, 
but  occasionally  by  infixes — thus  in  Santali  a  noun  may 
be  formed  by  infixing  t,  p,  or  n  with  the  same  vowel  as 
that  of  the  root,  for  instance,  ra-pa-j  'a  collection  of 
kings,'  from  raj  '  a  king '  ;  u-nu-m  '  immersion,'  from  ton  '  to 
bathe.'  The  reciprocal  active  voice  is  formed  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  insertion  of  p  ;  thus,  da-pa-l  'strike  together,' 
from  dal '  to  strike.'  Besides  its  numerous  tenses  and  par- 
ticiples, the  Santali  verb  has  four  voices  and  several  moods, 
and  every  voice  has  four  forms.  The  other  dialects  have  not 
apparently  nearly  so  many  verbal  forms  as  the  Santali,  but 
most  of  them  are  alike  in  regard  to  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  their  grammars.  Kharria  would  seem,  from  Col. 
Dalton's  specimen,  to  have  lost  its  dual  and  plural  forms ; 
and  perhaps  the  same  is  the  case  with  Juang,  which  most 
resembles  Kharria,  and  of  which  we  have  onl}'  a  bare  voca- 
bulary of  a  few  words. 

The  two  groups  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  Dravidian  and 
Kolarian,  are  the  principal,  and  probably  the  only  groups  of  lan- 
guages south  of  or  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Vindhya 
mountains.  There  are,  however,  many  other  aboriginal  tribes, 
such  as  Bhils,  Baigas,  Boyars,  Kaurs,  Rautias,  and  others,  that 
have  lost  their  language,  but  are  generally  ethnologically 
said  to  belong  either  to  the  Dravidian  or  Kolarian  group. 

The  non-Aryan  languages  south  of  the  Vindhya  are 
separated  by  a  very  broad  belt  of  Aryan  tongues  from  the 
non-Aryan  languages  of  our  northern  and  eastern  frontiers. 
The  chief  group  we  then  come  to  is  what  has  been  called  the 
Tibeto-Burman,  from  the  two  principal  languages  included  in 
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it — an  immense  group — tlie  boundaries  of  which  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  are  very  doubtful.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  even  an  approximate  number  of  the 
speakers  included  in  this  group,  as  many  of  the  languages 
are  either  across  the  frontier  or  only  project  a  short  distance 
into  our  own  territory.  The  languages  included  in  this 
group  have  not,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  both  a 
cerebral  and  dental  row,  like  the  South-Indian  languages ; 
some  of  them  have  aspirated  forms  of  the  surds,  but  not  of 
the  sonants ;  others  have  aspirated  forms  of  both.  In  the 
languages  on  the  Burmese  side  there  are  also  sounds  like  the 
Persian  ];he  and  g/iaiii,  and  Burmese  has  our  English  th.  Both 
the  Tibetan  and  Burmese  have  characters  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity derived  from  the  Sanskrit.  The  pronunciation  of  both 
these  languages  has  greatly  changed  since  these  characters 
were  first  introduced.  In  Tibetan,  as  spoken  in  Lhasa  and 
Tibet  proper,  the  first  member  of  a  compound  of  consonants 
is  generally  not  pronounced  at  all,  while  many  compounds 
take  altogether  difierent  sounds ;  sonants  are  for  the  most 
part  pronounced  as  surds,  final  s  is  not  pronounced,  and  some 
other  final  consonants  are  hardly  heard.  In  Western  Tibet, 
however,  most  of  the  consonants  are  pronounced  as  written. 
In  Burmese,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surds  are  frequently 
pronounced  as  sonants ;  an  r  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  y  ; 
some  final  consonants  are  mute,  or  they  are  often  changed 
into  difierent  sounds ;  the  vowel  a  is  also  pronounced  as  if  it 
were  e  or  i  before  certain  final  consonants.  In  Arakan,  how- 
ever, the  orginal  pronunciation  is  more  frequently  preserved. 
The  languages  of  this  group,  even  those  which  most  diverge 
from  each  other,  have  several  words  in  common,  and  especially 
numerals  and  pronouns,  and  also  some  resemblances  of 
grammar.  In  comparing  the  resembling  words,  the  differ- 
ences between  them  consist  often  less  in  any  modification  of 
the  root-syllable,  than  in  the  various  additions  to  the  root ; 
thus  in  Burmese  we  have  nd  'ear,'  Tibetan  rna-ba,  Magar 
na-kep,  Newar  nai-pong,  Dhimal  nd-hdthong,  Kiranti  dialects 
nd-pro,  nd-rek,  nd-p/idk,  Naga  languages  te-na-ro,  te-na-rang, 
Manipuri  na-kong,  Kupui  ka-nd,  Sak  aka-nd,  Karen  na-khu, 
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and  80  on.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  sucb  additions  as 
these  to  monosyllabic  roots  are  principally  determinative 
syllables  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  monosyllabic  words  having  the 
same  sound.  These  determinatives  are  generally  affixed  in 
the  languages  of  Nepal  and  in  the  Dhimal  language ;  pre- 
fixed in  the  Lepcha  language,  and  in  the  languages  of  Asam, 
of  Manipur,  and  of  the  Chittagong  and  Arakan  hills.  Words 
are  also  distinguished  by  difference  of  tone.  The  tones  are 
generally  of  two  kinds,  described  as  the  abrupt  or  short,  and 
the  pausing  or  heavy  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  those 
languages  which  are  most  given  to  adding  other  syllables  to 
the  root  make  the  least  use  of  the  tones ;  and  vice  versa, 
where  the  tones  most  prevail,  the  least  recourse  is  had  to 
determinative  syllables. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  words  only,  but  to  some  extent  in 
grammar  also,  so  far  as  we  have  any  materials  to  judge  from, 
that  even  the  most  remotely  apart  languages  of  the  group  re- 
semble each  other.  One  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  which 
such  resemblance  is  found  is  the  use  of  the  formatives  pa  and 
ma,  or  modifications  of  them,  as  jjo  ino,  etc.,  to  distinguish  sex, 
and  also  to  form  nouns  of  agency  and  gentile  and  other  nouns, 
with  distinction  of  sex  ;  na,  nu  or  ne,  is,  however,  a  common 
substitute  for  the  feminine  ma.  Thus  we  have  in  Tibetan 
mi-ho  'man,'  mi-mo  'woman';  rta-pho  'horse,'  rta-mo  'mare'; 
Bod-2)a  'a  man  of  Tibet,'  Bod-mo  'a  woman  of  Tibet';  tshong- 
pa  *a  trader  (male),'  ishong-ma  'a  trader  (female),'  from 
tshong  'trade*;  smraba-pa  'speaker  (male),'  smr aba-mo 
'  speaker  (female) '  ;  bazang-po  '  a  good  man,'  bazang-mo  '  a 
good  woman,'  from  bazang  '  good.'  In  Bahing  ta-tva  *  a  son,' 
fa-m,i'a.  daughter';  apo  khlicha  'dog,'  amo-khlicha  'bitch'; 
ryamni-po  '  adulterer,'  ryamni-mo  *  adultress ' ;  gna-ica  '  old 
man,'  gna-mi  'old  woman.'  In  Burmese  krak-pha  'cock,' 
krak-ma  'hen';  nicd-Ia  'bull,'  mcd-ma  'cow';  mutsho-pho 
'widower,'  mtctsho-ma  'widow';  ashing  'master,'  ashing-ma 
'mistress';  Mramma  'a  Burmese  man,'  Mranuna-ina  'a  Bur- 
mese woman.'  In  Lepcha,  hik-bu  '  cock,'  hik-mot  '  hen.' 
Again,  in  Garo  dchdk-bipha  'a  dog,'   dchdk-bima  'a  bitch. 
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In  Khyeng  khiaung-pa-hto  '  man';  khiaung-nq-hto  'woman.' 
In  Mru  kornga  *  a  horse,'  kornga-ma  '  a  mare.'  These  forma- 
tions are  found  more  or  less  in  almost  all  the  languages, 
and  even  where  sex  is  not  distinguished,  or  we  are  not  told 
of  such  distinction,  in  the  short  grammatical  sketches  we 
possess,  pa  appears  to  be  often  extensively  used  as  a  formative, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Lepcha  mat-bo  'a  doer,'  from  mat  '  to  do'; 
in  Mikir  kichihang-po  '  a  beggar,'  from  kichihang  '  to  beg  ';  in 
the  Thado  dialect  of  Kuki  kelchingpa  'a  herdsman.'  In  Karen 
some  nouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  pa,  as  pgha  'old,'  pa- 
pgha  '  an  elder ';  gentile  and  such-like,  by  affixing  jj/io,  as 
kaseup)ho  '  mountaineers,'  from  kaseu  '  a  mountain.'  In 
Dhimal  ka,  in  Magar  chii,  and  in  the  Abor  class  dak  or  do, 
correspond  to  the  -adjectival  j)«  or  ha  of  Tibetan  and  other 
languages;  thus  Dhimal  minka  'ripe,'  Magar  minc/iu,  Abor 
mindo,  Tibetan  sminpa.  In  some  languages  a  prefixed  a  is 
much  used  as  a  formative,  as  in  Burmese  atsa  '  food,'  from 
tsa  'to  eat';  in  Lepcha  acJior  '  sour'  from  chor  'to  be  sour.' 
in  Khyeng  amidk  'love,'  from  mldk  'to  love';  in  Manipuri 
asdha  'hot,'  from  sdba  'heat.' 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  between  the  post- 
positions in  several  languages,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
same  form  for  the  third  personal  pronoun  is  used  to  denote 
the  genitive  relation;  thus  in  Bahing  wainsa  d  ming  'the 
man  his  wife ';  in  Lushai  lien  a  ui  '  the  friend  his  dog ' ; 
in  Karen  pghaknyau  a  htioie  'the  man  his  dog.'  The 
postpositions  in  this  group  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and 
compound,  the  first  member  of  the  compound  being  gene- 
rally the  sign  of  the  genitive  or  dative  relation,  as  in 
Kachari  ni  'of,'  ni  phra  'from.'  The  two  South-Indian 
groups  have  only  generally  simple  postpositions.  In  the 
present  group,  as  the  rule,  adjectives  follow  their  sub- 
stantives, and  then  the  postpositions  are  affixed  to  the 
adjectives,  and  not  to  the  substantives ;  but,  in  nearly  all 
the  languages,  the  demonstrative  pronouns  precede  the  sub- 
stantives. In  the  two  South-Indian  groups,  and  also  in  all 
the  Aryan  languages  of  India,  both  the  adjective  and  the 
demonstrative  invariably  precede   the  substantive.     In  the 
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present  group  the  verb  comes  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  In 
general  the  relative  clause  is  denoted  by  a  relative  participle, 
and  the  construction  of  the  sentence  is,  according  to  our 
notions,  of  an  inverted  character.  In  these  respects  the 
Tibeto-Burman  agrees  with  the  two  preceding  groups.  Some 
of  the  languages  have  a  negative  voice,  but  in  most  of  them 
the  same  separate  particle  of  negation,  md,  is  used.  Interro- 
gative sentences  are  also  denoted  by  what  is  probably  in  its 
origin  the  same  particle,  but  appears  under  a  greater  variety 
of  forms,  such  as  nn,  ma,  am,  mo,  mon,  man.  But  though  the 
different  members  of  the  group  resemble  each  other  in  some 
respects,  in  their  grammar  as  well  as  in  their  vocabularies, 
yet  the  differences  in  other  respects  are  very  astonishing, 
and  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of 
the  languages  having  all  had  a  common  origin.  While, 
in  many  of  the  languages,  the  verb  has  no  form  to 
indicate  any  recognition  of  the  number  or  person  of  the 
noun,  in  others,  again,  numerous  complicated  forms  are 
employed  to  express  the  agreement  of  the  verb  with  both 
subject  and  object,  and  these  viewed  in  every  variety  of 
aspect,  as  singular,  dual  and  plural,  and  in  the  case  of  dual 
and  plural  of  the  first  person  as  including  or  excluding  the 
persons  addressed.  Some  of  these  points  of  difference  will 
be  referred  to  presently. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry  into  the  non- Aryan 
languages  always  is  the  extent  to  which  change  of  root  is 
had  recourse  to  for  grammatical  expression.  Such  a  change 
will  always  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  fixed  roots  ; 
but,  in  the  present  group,  in  regard  to  many  of  the  languages 
of  which  we  have  only  very  meagre,  if  any,  specimens  of 
grammar,  we  must  not  conclude  that  they  are  wanting  in 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  because  such  exceptions  are 
not  mentioned.  In  many  of  the  languages  of  the  group  of 
which  we  have  anything  like  adequate  details,  we  meet  with 
such  exceptions.  Tibetan  in  particular  abounds  with  them. 
The  formation  of  the  tenses  in  Tibetan  depends,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  certain  prefixed  letters  ;  but,  besides  these,  we 
have  commonly,  in  transitive  verbs,  both  vowel  and  consonant 
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changes  of  the  root.  For  instance,  in  the  past  tense,  we 
have  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  labial  consonants, 
for  the  first  consonant  a  surd ;  in  the  present,  the  corre- 
sponding aspirate  or  sonant ;  and,  in  the  imperative,  the 
corresponding  aspirate.  If,  further,  the  past  tense  has  the 
vowel  a,  then  we  have  frequently  e  for  the  vowel  of  the 
present,  and  o  for  that  of  the  imperative ;  thus  perf.  h-kcn^, 
pres.  h-ges,  imperat.  khos  v.t.  '  to  split.*  If,  however,  the  root- 
vowel  is  i  or  u,  then  it  remains  unchanged  in  all  the  tenses, 
as,  for  instance,  past  b-kum,  pres.  h-gum,  imperat.  khum 
v.t.  'to  kill.'  Again,  intransitive  verbs  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished from  transitive  by  the  aspiration  or  weakening  of 
the  surd  of  the  perf.  tense  of  the  transitive  verb,  as  the  above- 
mentioned  perf.  h-kas  v.t.  *  to  split  ' ;  but  perf.  gas,  pres. 
h-gas  v.i.  'to  split';  there  being  no  change  of  the  initial 
consonant  or  vowel  change  in  the  intransitive  form.  If, 
however,  a  verb  commences  with  a  labial  consonant,  we  have 
an  aspirated  surd  for  the  transitive,  and  an  unaspirated  sonant 
for  the  intransitive  form,  as  perf.  jjhral  v.t.  'to  separate'; 
perf.  bral,  pres.  h-bral  v.i.  '  to  separate.'  Burmese,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  in  regard  to  labials,  but  throughout, 
forms  transitives  from  intransitives  by  aspirating  the  initial 
consonant,  as  kya  '  to  fall  down,'  khija  '  to  throw  down,'  and  so 
on  with  many  others.  In  Bahing,  again,  the  intransitive  form 
has  a  sonant  for  the  initial  consonant,  the  transitive  a  surd,  as 
gikko  '  be  born,'  kikko  '  beget';  bokko  '  get  up,'  pokko  '  raise  up.' 
In  some  languages  a  modification  of  the  pronominal  suffix  of 
the  verb  takes  place  in  order  to  change  it  from  the  subject 
into  the  object.  Thus,  in  Bahing,  khi-ka-mi  '  we  quarrel  with 
them,'  khi-ki-mi  '  they  quarrel  with  us.'  In  Khyeng,  to  form 
the  negative  voice,  besides  the  insertion  of  a  letter,  an  initial 
surd  is  changed  into  a  sonant,  sit-phd-ii  'may  go,'  zit-jy/ia-mbu 
'may  not  go.'  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  few  sketches  of 
grammar  we  have  are  in  general  so  short  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  in  them  any  account  of  root- changes  when 
they  are  merely  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rules. 

But  though  the  group  itself  is  a  very  vague  one,  many  of 
the   languages   may   easily   be   subdivided    into   classes   on 
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account  of  a  clear  resemblance  in  most  respects  ;  while  other 
languages  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  under  classes,  on 
account  of  special  points  of  resemblance.  As  Class  I.  I  will 
distinguish  the  Kachari,  Garo,  Pani-Koch,  Deori-Chutia  and 
Tipura.  It  is  more  decidedly  Indian — being  well  within  our 
frontier — than  most  of  the  other  classes,  which  are  rather  on 
and  over  the  frontier.  The  languages  composing  this  class 
are  hardlj'-  separated  from  each  other  by  more  than  dialectal 
differences.  They  are  spread  over  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  from  the  Kachari  in  the  north  of  Asam  to  the  Tipura 
in  the  south  part  of  the  Chittagong  district ;  and  j^et  the 
Tipura  in  the  south,  though  so  far  away  from  the  Kachari, 
and  completely  isolated  from  it,  bears  the  closest  resemblance 
to  it.  The  Kacharis  form  the  principal  part  of  the  aboriginal 
population  of  Asam.  The  Garos  are  also  an  important  tribe. 
The  Pani-Koch  are  few  in  number ;  but  if,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, this  was  the  original  language  of  the  great  Koch 
tribe,  then  we  have  here  the  remnant  of  the  language 
formerly  spoken  by  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  Northern 
Bengal.  The  Deori-Chutia  is  also  spoken  by  a  very  small 
number ;  but  it  appears  highly  probable  that  this  is  the 
original  language  of  the  Chutias,  a  very  important  tribe  in 
Asam.  This  class  is  of  the  simple  type  as  regards  the  verb, 
which  has  no  number  or  person ;  thus,  in  Kachari,  dng  thdngo 
'I  go,'  nang  ihango  'thou  goest,'  hi  thango  'he  goes,'  jang 
ihango '  we  go,'  etc.  The  principal  postpositions  are  identical  in 
all  the  languages.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  comparison 
of  adjectives  which  is  hardly  found  in  the  other  languages, 
either  Aryan  or  non- Aryan,  of  India,  namel}^  that  a  particle 
of  comparison  follows  the  adjective,  as  in  Kachari  bi-ni  gedet 
chin  '  greater  than  him,'  where  the  particle  chin  comes  after 
the  adjective  gedet  '  great.'  What  are  called  generic  particles 
are  extensively  used  in  these  languages,  that  is  to  say, 
no  thing  is  numbered  without  some  particle  being  added  to 
classify  the  thing  numbered,  and  such  classes  are  very 
numerous,  as  in  Kachari  manse  sd  bd  'man  genus  ^ve,' phitai 
thai  bd  '  fruit  genus  five.'  The  first  pei-sonal  pronoun  has  a 
different  form  for    the  plural,  as  in  Kachari  dug  '  I,'  Jang 
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'we ';  in  Garo  angd  '  I,'  chingd  '  we.'  The  plural  of  the  other 
pronouns  is  formed  by  plural  affixes. 

As  Class  II.  I  take  the  Tibetan,  including  such  dialects  as 
Sarpa,  Lhopa  and  Changlo.  Some  account  of  the  Tibetan  verb 
has  already  been  given.  In  Tibetan,  not  only  the  adjective, 
but  the  demonstrative  pronoun  also,  follows  the  substantive  ; 
a  distinction  may  be  made  between  '  he  '  and  *  she,'  namely , 
kho-pa  '  he,'  kho-ma  '  she,'  and,  with  a  transitive  verb,  the 
agent  is  required  to  be  in  the  instrumental  case,  so  to  call  it. 
Class  III.,  Gurung,  Murmi,  Thaksya,  Newar,  Pahri,  Magar, 
in  fact,  all  those  languages  of  Nepal,  which,  like  the 
Tibetan,  are  said  to  be  of  the  simple  type,  the  verb  having 
no  suffixes  of  number  or  person.  Murmi,  however,  is  but  a 
dialect  of  Gurung,  and  Newar  and  Pahri  are  also  very  closely 
related  to  each  other.  The  languages  of  Nepal  generally 
have  all  a  considerable  proportion  of  Tibetan  words,  but  they 
differ  from  the  Tibetan,  and  agree  with  the  Arakan  hill 
languages,  and,  in  fact,  with  most  of  the  other  languages  of 
the  group,  in  regard  to  other  words,  showing  a  special  con- 
nexion with  those  distant  languages,  independently  of  the 
Tibetan.  To  give  an  instance  or  two,  li,  or  with  prefixes  jt?/«', 
meli,  etc.,  is  the  numeral  'four'  in  most  of  the  other  languages, 
but  it  is  h-zhi  in  Tibetan ;  or,  again,  lung  '  a  stone '  in  the 
other  languages,  but  z-do  in  Tibetan.  In  Magar,  the  adjective 
precedes  the  substantive,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule ;  but  this  perhaps  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Hindi, 
this  language  being  full  of  Hindi  words.  Class  IV.  the  Lepcha 
only.  This  agrees  with  the  preceding  class  in  having  the 
simple  structure  of  the  verb,  and  differs  in  its  use  of  deter- 
minative prefixes  instead  of  affixes.  In  Lepcha,  also,  not  only 
the  adjective,  but  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  as  in  Tibetan, 
follows  the  substantive.  It  has  also  for  its  nouns  a  dual  affix 
nyum,  and  two  plural  affixes,  sang  used  chiefly  for  human 
beings,  pang  for  irrational  objects  only.  It  has  a  definite 
article  re  which  comes  after  the  noun,  and  takes  m  as  the  sign 
of  the  accusative  relation ;  thus  pano  re  '  the  king,'  ace.  pano 
rem.  The  same  suffix  maiks  the  accusative  relation  of  the 
personal  pronouns.     There  is  some  agreement  as  regards  the 
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m  suffix,  as  will  be  seen,  with  the  next  class.  As  Class  Y. 
may  be  placed  the  Dophla,  Miri,  and  Abor,  three  languages 
which  closely  resemble  each  other.  They  are  of  the  simple 
type.  A  characteristic  of  this  class  is  that  the  accusative  and 
genitive  relation  of  a  noun  are  expressed  by  suffixing  a  single 
consonant  without  a  vowel;  as,  in  Dophla,  no  'thou,  noni 
'thee,'  nog  'of  thee';  on  'a  house,'  gen.  oug,  ace.  oum.  The 
plural  of  the  pronouns  has  the  same  base  as  the  singular;  and 
is  formed  by  an  affixed  plural  sign.  The  plural  of  no  is  no-hi. 
These  languages  have  often  a  prefixed  vowel,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  corresponding  words  of  the  other  languages  ; 
for  instance,  Tibetan  khiji  '  dog,'  Burmese  khice,  but  Dophla 
eki,  Miri  ckye,  Abor  eki,  and  in  many  other  words.  Class  VI., 
the  Aka,  is  an  independent  member  of  the  group.  The 
vocabulary  of  this  language,  given  by  the  Rev.  N.  Brown, 
the  well-known  missionary,  in  1837,  makes  the  Aka  have  47 
per  cent,  of  Abor  words ;  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  he  has 
evidently  mistaken  Aka  for  Dophla.  The  Aka  proper,  as 
shown  by  more  recent  lists  of  words,  has  but  the  faintest, 
if  any,  resemblance  to  that  class,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Akas  are  such  near  neighbours  of  the  Dophlas.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  Aka  is  rather  with  the  languages  south  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  though  it  cannot  be  classed  with  any  of  them. 
In  the  Aka,  mi  is  the  usual  affix  denoting  the  female  sex,  as 
nyu  'brother,'  numi  'sister';  sau  'son,'  snmi  'daughter'; 
kissiglo  'he-goat,'  kmbni  'she-goat.'  Class  VII.,  the  Mishmi. 
There  are  three  principal  tribes,  the  Chulikota,  the  Taying, 
and  the  Mijhu;  and  the  languages,  though  clearly  enough  be- 
longing to  the  same  class,  are  much  further  apart  than  mere 
dialects.  These  languages  are  especially  remarkable  for  the 
compound  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  words,  many  of  them 
being  the  same  compounds  that  are  no  longer  pronounceable 
by  the  majority  of  the  Tibetans,  such  as  in  Taying  mt/io 
'body,'  mgning  'foot,'  mgah  'near,'  j^i'oi  ' copper,' Mro  'cry,'  or 
in  Mijhu  klau  'flower,'  krej)  'laugh,'  gro  'raise,'  glok  'back,'  bli 
*  house.'  None  of  these  words,however,  appear  to  be  Tibetan. 
The  classes  hitherto  mentioned  have  all  the  simple  structure 
of   the  verb,  nothing  being  added  for  number  or  person. 
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Class  YIII.  I  will  call  the  Dhimal  alone.  Here  we  meet  with, 
apparently  the  first  step  towards  the  complex  structure.  We 
have  the  pronoun  coming  after  the  verb  ;  lekhi  kd  '  come  I '; 
lekhi  nd  '  comest  thou ' ;  lekhi  wd  '  comes  he,'  lekhi  kyel 
*  come  we,'  etc.  Here  khi  is  the  sign  of  the  present  tense. 
The  first  and  second  personal  pronouns,  generally,  but  not 
always,  come  before  as  well  as  after  the  verb,  as  kd  lekhi  kd, 
nd  lekhi  nd,  etc.  Here,  therefore,  the  last  is  a  sort  of  person 
ending  of  the  verb.  The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  may 
come  either  before  or  after,  but  not  both.  Dhimal  is  further 
characterized  by  a  sort  of  inflexion  in  the  declension  of  the 
pronouns ;  thus  kd  *  I '  has  for  dat.  and  ace,  keng,  gen.  kdng, 
nom.  plur.  kyel.  Another  characteristic  of  Dhimal  is  that 
the  demonstrative  pronouns  have  difierent  forms  according 
as  they  refer  to  an  animate  or  inanimate  object ;  idong  'this' 
and  udong  '  that,'  referring  to  animate,  iti  and  idi  to  inanimate 
objects.  Class  IX  ,  Kanawari  and  Bunan.  Here  we  have  the 
person  endings  with  little  resemblance  to  any  existing  form 
of  the  pronoun ;  thus,  in  the  Milchan  dialect  of  Kanawari, 
the  present  tense  of  bi  'go'  is  sing,  1.  Utu-k,  2.  bito-n,  '6. 
bit-o ;  plur.  1.  bit-e,  2.  bit-en,  3,  bit-e,  pronominal  endings 
which  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  pronouns  gos  '  I,'  kds 
'thou,'  nos  'he,'  kiahang  'we,'  kiaa  'ye,'  nogomla  'they,' 
Bunan  is  spoken  in  part  of  Lahaul,  and  is  the  same  language 
as  the  Tibarskad,  one  of  the  Kanawari  dialects.  The  same 
language  thus  exists  in  two  provinces  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  in  part  of  which 
pure  Tibetan,  and  in  the  other  part  Hindi,  is  spoken.  This 
is  another  of  several  instances  we  have  in  India  of  languages 
which  do  not  alter,  or  alter  very  slightly,  though  spoken  in 
difierent  and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  This  class  has  a 
very  large  per-centage  of  Tibetan  words,  and  yet,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  entirely  different  structure  of  the  verb.  The  original 
pronunciation  of  many  Tibetan  words,  which  has  been  lost  in 
Tibet  proper,  is  often  preserved  more  completely  in  Kana- 
wari; thus  Milchan  skara,  Tibetan  skarma  pronounced  karma, 
'  a  star.'  Milchan  kra,  Tibetan  skra  pronounced  sha,  '  hair.' 
Milchan  pya,  Tibetan  bya  pronounced  cha,  '  a  bird.'     Or  in 
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Tibarskad  brao,  Tibetan  hmbo  pronounced  tavo,  'buckwheat.' 
Tibarskad  hnd,  Tibetan  .s5r«/ pronounced  did,  *a  snake.' 

"VYe  now  come  to  several  languages  wliich  I  will  place 
together  as  Class  X.,  not  because  it  is  warranted  by  any 
close  resemblance  of  their  vocabularies,  but  because  they  are 
all  said  to  have  a  similarly  complex 
structure  of  the  verb.  These  are 
Kiranti,  Limbu,  Sunwar,  Bramu, 
Chepang,  Vayu,  Kusunda.  Limbu, 
however,  is  but  a  dialect  of  Kiranti, 
and  Va5'u  and  Chepang  have  several 
words  in  common.  "We  have  outline 
grammars  of  only  two  of  the  lan- 
guages. To  give  some  idea  of  the 
complex  structure  of  a  verb  of  this 
class,  expressing  agreement  with 
both  subject  and  object,  I  take  the 
following  specimen  of  the  conjuga- 
tion of  part  of  the  present  tense  of 
a  verb  in  the  Bahing  dialect  of  the 
Kiranti : 

After  Xo.  I.  in  the  subjoined  table 
there  should  come  nine  more  forms 
for  the  second  personal  pronoun  as 
subject,  and  nine  others  for  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  as  sub- 
ject. Then  reversing  this  arrange- 
ment, we  have  a  corresponding  set 
of  forms,  the  first  portion  of  which 
is  shown  in  ^N'o.  II.  of  the  table,  for 
the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  as 
subject,  and  all  the  pronouns  as 
objects.  Then,  again,  there  are 
eighteen  forms  for  the  relation  of  the 
first  and  second  pei'sonal  pronouns 
as  subjects  and  objects,  making  in 
all  what  ought  to  be  eighty-four 
forms  for  the  number  and  person  endings  of  each   tense. 
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but  they  are  not  all  complete,  and  tliey  occasionally  run 
into  each  other,  as  when  the  same  pronoun  is  both 
subject  and  object.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  examples 
above  given  that  the  pronominal  of  the  third  person,  when 
expressed,  is  always  the  last  member  of  the  compound, 
whether  it  represents  the  subject  or  object  of  the  verb,  and 
that  it  is  unchanged  in  form;  and  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  expressing  the  subject  or  object,  depends  upon  the  form  of 
the  preceding  suffix.  These  pronominal  suffixes  are  in  most 
cases  evidently  abridgments  of  the  full  forms  of  the  pronouns. 
There  are  eleven  conjugations,  but  all  the  changes  are  limited 
to  the  singular  of  the  indicative.  The  participles  incorporate 
the  pronominals,  just  like  the  other  parts  of  the  verb,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  constituted  by  adding  a  formative  to 
the  tense  forms;  thus  the  present  verbal  participle  is  tdgnana 
'  I  finding  him,'  the  relative  tdgnaine  '  the  one  that  I  find.' 
The  dual  and  plural  suffixes  of  the  first  and  second  pro- 
nouns are  different  from  those  of  the  third  pronoun  and  of 
the  noun;  thus,  ga  'thou,'  gad  'you  two,'  gani  'you';  wainsa 
'  man,'  wainsadasi  '  two  men,'  wainsada  '  men.'  In  the  Vayu 
language  the  structure  of  the  verb  differs  from  that  of  the 
Balling  in  this  respect,  that  it  can  express  the  dual  and  plural 
of  either  the  subject  or  the  object,  but  not  of  both.  If  it  is 
the  case  that  all  the  languages  referred  to  in  this  group  have 
a  common  origin,  including  both  those  which  have  the  elabo- 
rate conjugational  arrangement  of  the  class  just  mentioned, 
and  those  which  have  the  simple  structure,  the  mere  juxtapo- 
sition of  pronoun  or  noun  and  verb,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  complex  system  was  once  common  to  all,  and  that 
while  some  languages  have  retained  it,  others  have  so  com- 
pletely thrown  it  off  as  to  leave  npt  a  trace  behind.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  the  wild  tribes  who  speak  the 
languages  of  Class  X.  should  have  developed  this  system  in 
tlie  seclusion  of  the  valleys  or  hills  to  which  they  betook 
themselves  when  they  separated  from  the  common  stock. 
There  are  several  other  non-Aryan  tribes  in  Nepal  who 
speak,  for  the  most  part,  dialects  of  Hindi  which  I  shall  not 
mention,  with  one  exception,  the  Kuswar,  which  has  preserved 
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traces  of  a  grammar  unlike  that  of  any  of  the  languages 
before  mentioned  in  that  it  suffixes  a  possessive  pronominal 
to  the  noun.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  Kuswar  re- 
sembles the  Altaic  languages  ;  for  instance,  haha-im  '  my 
father,'  baba-ir  *  thy  father,'  baba-ik  *  his  father.'  The  same 
pronominal  forms  are  also  incorporated  with  the  verb  to 
express  both  subject  and  object,  as  thatha-iin-ik-an  *  I  strike 
him  or  it.'  The  detached  forms  of  the  pronouns,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  almost  pure  Hindi.  This  language,  however,  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  non- Aryan  without  further  particulars. 

The  languages  so  far  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of 
Class  I.,  have  been  all  along  our  northern  frontier.  South  of 
the  valley  of  Asam  we  meet  with  a  number  of  tribes  called 
Naga ;  but  as  this  is  a  foreign  name,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  they  are  allied  either  in  race  or  languages  ;  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  include  them  all  in  the  same  class.  The  Anga- 
mi,  for  instance,  is  very  far  removed  from  most  of  the  other 
Naga  languages.  I  propose  to  divide  them  into  three  classes. 
Class  XI.,  the  Namsang,  etc.  The  Namsang  is  remarkable  for 
having  person  endings  of  the  verb,  but  no  number  endings, 
person  endings  being  the  same  both  for  the  sing,  and  the 
plural.  The  sign  for  the  past  tense  t  is  affixed  for  the  future 
i  prefixed ;  for  instance,  for  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  thien 
'to  put,'  1.  thien-t-ak  *  I  or  we  did  put,'  2.  tJiien-t-o,  3.  thien-t-d; 
for  the  future,  1.  i-thien-ang,  2.  i-thien-o,  3.  i-thien-d.  The 
Namsang,  again,  has  possessive  pronouns  which  differ  both 
from  the  full  personal  pronouns  and  the  verbal  suffixes.  In 
this  class  may  also  be  included  the  Banpara  and  the  Tablung; 
at  least,  they  all  three  resemble  each  other  in  their  vocabularies 
more  than  they  do  any  of  the  other  Nagas,  but  we  have  no 
grammars  by  which  to  judge  them  any  further.  All  three, 
however,  distinguish  the  sex  of  animals  by  modifications  of 
the  same  affixes,  the  names  for  male  and  female  being  pong 
and  nyong,  pang  and  hmm,  apang  and  anyuk,  for  the  three 
languages  respectively.  Again,  sikaii  and  sikah  are  the  words 
for  'woman'  in  Banpara  and  Tablung,  and  are  further  applied 
to  distinguish  sex,  as  Banpara  sikan  hosa  '  daughter,'  Tablung 
sikah  nahah  '  daughter.'     Again,  in  Namsang  and  Banpara, 
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pa  and  ma  are  frequently  affixed  to  nouns  as  determinatives. 
All  three  languages  have  modified  forms,  namely  ma,  m,  and 
man  respectively,  of  the  same  plural  termination  for  the 
pronouns. 

Class  XII.,  the  Kliari,  Nougong,  Tengsa,  and  Lhota 
!Nagas.  Nougong  and  Tengsa  are  related  as  dialects,  Khari 
further  away,  and  Lhota  still  further.  The  verb  in  these 
languages  is  apparently  of  the  simjDle  type.  The  Nagas 
of  this  and  the  preceding  class  are  all  to  the  east  of  the 
Doyang  Eiver.  Class  XIII.,  the  Angami,  etc.  There  is  a 
wide  diflference  between  the  Angami  and  the  before-mentioned 
Nagas.  Yery  few  words  correspond.  To  the  same  class  also 
may  perhaps  be  referred  the  Arung  and  the  Rengma.  These 
languages  are  more  like  the  Angami  than  they  are  to  the 
other  Nagas,  though  the  likeness  is  not  strong,  nor  are  they 
very  like  each  other.  The  Angami  and  the  Arung  have 
the  simple  structure  of  the  verb.  Of  the  Rengma  verb  I 
have  not  found  any  specimen.  The  Kutcha  Naga  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Arung.  The  Nagas  of  this  class  are  west  of 
the  Doyang.  Most  of  the  Naga  languages  have  as  many 
names  given  them  as  there  are  lists  of  words ;  thus  the 
Banpara  is  called  also  Seebsaugor,  Abhay  Purya,  and 
Joboka,  in  different  lists.  The  Namsang  is  called  also 
Jaipuria  and  Luckimpore,  and  so  on  with  others.  To  this 
same  class  must  also  be  referred  at  least  two  of  what  are 
called  the  hill  tribes  of  JManipur,  namely,  Liyangand  Maram, 
which  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Arung  Naga  than  to  the 
Manipuri  language.  Class  XIV.,  the  Mikir,  is  a  neighbour 
of  the  Nagas,  and  has  many  words  in  common  with  some  of 
them,  especially  with  the  Namsang,  and,  like  the  Namsang, 
it  has  no  sign  for  the  genitive  relation,  which  is  signified 
solely  by  position,  the  noun  in  that  relation  coming  first. 
The  Mikir  verb,  however,  diflfers  entirely  from  the  Namsang  ; 
it  has  no  person  ending,  but  the  simple  structure,  as  ne  cho  '  I 
eat,'  all  cho  '  we  eat.' 

To  the  east  of  the  Nagas  we  have  Class  XV.,  the  Singpho, 
who  are  comparatively  recent  settlers  in  Asam.  Other  settle- 
ments of  them  are  on  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Bhamo,  and  in 
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the  western  part  of  Yunan,  where  they  are  called  Kakhyens, 
the  Kakhyen  and  Singpho  languages  being  nearly  the  same 
thing.  The  Singpho  verb  is  of  the  simple  type.  The 
negative  verb  is  formed  by  prefixing  w  to  the  initial  con- 
sonant ;  n  is  also  prefixed  to  some  words  as  a  determina- 
tive ;  for  instance,  nlung  '  a  stone,'  lung  and  long  in  other 
languages ;  ntsin  '  water,'  Manipuri  ishing.  Singpho  has 
many  words  in  common  with  both  Burmese  and  Manipuri. 
The  principal  language  of  our  eastern  frontier  is  Class  XYI., 
Burmese,  as  Tibetan  is  of  our  northern.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  they  both  belong  to  the  same  group.  Many 
of  the  combinations  of  initial  consonants  are  the  same  in 
both  languages ;  but  the  pronunciation  has  not  altered  so 
much  in  Burmese  as  in  Tibetan.  An  initial  s  in  Tibetan 
followed  by  another  consonant  often  corresponds  to  the 
aspirated  form  of  the  consonant  in  Burmese,  as  Tibetan 
stong  'a  thousand,'  Burmese  htaung ;  Tibetan  sua  'nose,' 
Burmese  hna.  Tones  are  much  used  in  Burmese,  whereas 
they  are  but  little  heard  in  Tibetan,  and  only,  I  believe,  in 
part  of  Tibet ;  but  then  Burmese  has  not  the  determinative 
syllables  or  letters  of  the  Tibetan,  for  which  the  tones  are 
the  substitutes.  The  Burmese  verb  has  no  person  endings, 
but  it  has  a  plural  suffix  kra,  thus  gna  thica-thi  'I  go,'  gnado 
thua-kra-thi  '  we  go.'  "With  the  numerals  in  Burmese  a 
great  many  generic  particles  are  used. 

The  principal  languages  of  Class  XYII.  are  the  Manipuri, 
Kuki,  and  Khj^eng.  Manipuri  has  many  words  in  common, 
both  with  Burmese  and  Singpho,  and  with  some  of  the  Nagas  ; 
but,  both  in  grammar  and  vocabulary,  it  seems  to  belong 
more  decidedly  to  the  present  class.  No  language  of  this 
class  has  the  sound  of  the  Burmese  th.  Manipuri  with  some 
words,  and  Kuki  always,  show  the  genitive  relation  by  the 
use  of  the  abridged  form  of  the  pronoun.  In  Manipuri  this 
makes  a  sort  of  double  genitive,  as  a  genitive  suffix  is  also 
used.  Thus  Manipuri  ai-gi  i-pd  'of  me  my  father,'  mi-gi 
ma-kok  '  of  the  man  his  head ' ;  Lushai  Kuki  koyma  ka  pa 
'  I  my  father,'  mi  a  lu  '  the  man  his  head.'  In  Kuki  and 
Khyeng   the    verb   has    the    signs   of    number   and   person 
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prefixed;  thus,  in  Lushai,  perfect  of  jje  'give,'  sing.  1.  ka- 
j)e-td  *I  gave,'  2.  i-p^-td,  3.  a-pe-td;  plural  1.  kan-pe-td, 
2.  in-pe-fd,  3.  an-pe-td ;  the  full  forms  of  the  pronouns 
being  koyma  *  I,'  nungma  '  thou,'  ama  '  he,'  koymani  *  we,' 
etc.  In  Thado  Kuki  there  is  no  difierence  between  the 
singular  and  plural  forms  ;  these  are:  1.  ka-pe-ia  'I  (or  we) 
gave,'  2.  na-pe-ta,  3.  a-pe-ta.  In  Khyeng,  again,  sing.  1.  ka- 
pek-niu  '  1  gSiYB,'  2.  na-pek-niu,  3.  na-^^ek-niu;  -plural  1.  ma- 
pek-niu,  etc.,  the  full  forms  of  the  pronouns  being  kie  '  I,' 
'}iauH  '  thou,'  a?/at  '  he,'  kie-me  '  we,'  etc.  The  Khyeng  has 
a  different  suffix  for  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  noun  and 
pronoun,  but  the  tense  forms  are  the  same  for  the  dual 
as  for  the  plural.  All  three  languages  have  a  negative 
voice  formed  by  inserting  da  or  d  in  Manipuri,  hi  in  Kuki, 
and  n,  m,  or  mb  in  Khyeng.  They  all  use  a  prefixed  a 
extensively  as  a  formative  of  adjectives  or  substantives. 
Manipuri  is  said  to  change  the  adjectival  formative  affix 
ha  into  bi  for  the  feminine,  but  I  do  not  find  this  to  be  the 
case  in  all  the  examples,  nor  is  it  clear  that  it  ever  takes 
place  except  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  adjectival 
termination  with  the  ending  of  a  noun  in  i.  Several  other 
languages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manipur  may  also  be 
included  in  this  class,  of  which  we  have  no  grammars,  from 
the  close  connexion  of  their  vocabularies  with  Manipuri,  such 
as  Maring,  Kupui,  Tangkhul,  Luhupa,  Khungui,  Phadang, 
Champhung,  Kupome,  and  some  others. 

As  Class  XYIII.  I  take  the  Kumi,  Mru,  Banjogi,  Shendu, 
Sak,  and  Kyau  languages  of  the  Arakan  hills.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  very  like  the  languages  of  the  preceding  class  and  the 
Burmese ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  more  like  each  other. 
They  agree  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  non-Burmese 
words  of  their  vocabularies,  and  in  regard  to  words  which 
they  have  in  common  with  the  Burmese  ;  they  difier  prin- 
cipally in  this  respect  from  the  Burmese,  that  they  prefix 
a  determinative  syllable  to  the  root,  whereas  the  Burmese 
has  generally  the  bare  root  only ;  as  Burmese  le  '  air,' 
Kumi  a-li,  Mru  ra-li,  Banjogi  h'-H,  Shendu  t-li,  etc.  Kumi 
and  Mru  are  the   only  languages   of  which   we   have   any 
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specimens  whicli  show  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  and 
they  have  the  simple  type  of  verb,  and  differ,  therefore,  in 
this  respect  from  the  Kuki  and  Khyeng.  Kumi  has  the 
tjqDical  sex-affix,  as  in  tchi-po  '  a  son,*  distinguished  from 
tchi-mi  *  a  daughter.'  In  Mru  we  have  ungcha  '  a  son,'  and 
ungcha-ma  '  a  daughter.' 

The  last  class  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Karen,  Class  XIX. 
There  are  eight  dialects,  namely,  Sgau,  Bghai,  Red  Karen, 
Pwo,  Taru,  Mopgha,  Kay  or  Gaikho,  and  Toungthu.  The 
Karen  differs  in  some  important  respects  from  all  the  other 
classes ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  doubtful  members  of 
the  group.  The  structure  of  the  sentence  is  different,  the 
accusative  comes  after  the  verb  instead  of  preceding  it,  as  in 
the  other  classes.  The  most  remarkable  distinctions  of  the 
Karen,  however,  are  its  numerous  tones,  five  in  number, 
which  are  constantly  employed,  and  turn  speaking  into 
chanting.  Yet  Karen  is  certainly  Tibeto-Burman  in  its 
vocabulary,  and  also  in  the  position  it  assigns  to  the  quali- 
fying noun  before  the  qualified.  Besides  its  use  of  tones, 
Karen  distinguishes  the  meaning  of  words  by  adding 
significant  determinative  words  instead  of  unmeaning  deter- 
minative syllables;  thus  in  the  Sgau  dialect,  it  says  hticie 
hto  *  dog-hog'  for  'dog,'  hto  hoan  'hog-fowl'  for  'hog.' 
The  verb  is  of  the  simple  type,  but  while  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  and  second  persons  precedes  the  verb,  that  of 
the  third  person  follows;  thus  ya  au  'I  eat,'  na  au  'thou 
eatest,'  au  we  'eats  he,'  pd  au  'we  eat,'  thu  an,  'ye  eat,' 
au  we  '  eat  they.'  In  the  passive  voice,  besides  a  special 
suffix  i/ui,  the  first  and  second  pronouns  are  repeated  after 
the  verb,  as  ya  au  ya  tha  '  I  am  eaten  '  ;  ma  prefixed  makes 
an  intransitive  verb  transitive.  In  the  perfect  tense  li  is 
affixed,  for  the  future  ka  prefixed.  Other  relations  of  the 
verb  are  expressed  by  a  great  number  of  prefixed  and  affixed 
particles,  and  these  describe  with  excessive  minuteness  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  action :  a,  a  form  of  the  third  personal 
pronoun,  as  before  stated,  expresses  the  genitive  relation  :  au 
'  with  '  or  '  from,'  and  leu  '  with  '  or  '  by,'  are  prepositions. 
Other  relations  are  expressed  by  leu  preceding  and  another 
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particle  following  ;  as  leu — aphii  '  in,'  leu — ai^ho  la  '  below.* 
Generic  particles  are  very  numerous. 

There  are  some  other  languages  which  do  not  properly- 
come  within  the  subject  of  this  paper,  being  neither  Indian 
nor  border-languages,  but  which  certainly  belong  to  the 
present  group.  This  is  the  case  as  regards  five  of  the  trans- 
Himalayan  languages,  specimens  of  which  were  collected  by 
Hodgson,  namely  Takpa,  Gyarung,  Manyak,  Horpa,  and 
Thochu,  which  have  many  words  in  common  with  the 
Tibetan.  Another  distant  language  is  the  Lisaw,  spoken  in 
parts  of  Yuuan,  which  appeal's  to  be  most  like  the  Burmese ; 
most  of  the  numerals  are  almost  identical  with  the  Burmese. 

The  next  group  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Khasi,  which  be- 
longs to  the  hills  between  the  valley  of  Asam  and  Sylhet. 
The  Khasis,  according  to  the  last  census,  number  only  92,070, 
Five  dialects  are  given  in  Sir  George  Campbell's  specimens, 
one  of  them  being  distinguished  as  the  '  Khasi '  proper.  The 
dialects  of  the  Jynteah  hills  are  almost  unintelligible  to  the 
residents  of  the  Khasi ;  still  all  the  members  of  the  group 
are  so  much  alike  in  construction  that  they  must  be  spoken 
of  as  dialects  rather  than  as  languages  with  reference  to  each 
other.  Tones  similar  to  those  of  the  last  group  play  a  very 
important  part  in  distinguishing  between  words.  The  group 
has  several  important  characteristics,  which  serve  to  distin- 
guish it  from  all  the  languages  hitherto  mentioned.  All  gram- 
matical relations  are  denoted  by  prefixes,  which  are  often 
significant,  and  can  be  used  as  separate  words.  Nong  'an 
inhabitant,'  '  a  fellow,'  forms  most  nouns  of  agency  ;  jing  '  a 
thing,'  abstract  nouns ;  as,  u-nongbdin  '  an  eater,'  ka-jingbdm 
'  food'  ;  from  bam  'to  eat.'  Again  la,  an  adverb  signifying 
'since,'  is  the  prefix  for  the  past  tense.  The  genitive  relation  of 
a  noun  is  frequently  signified  by  position  only,  when  the  noun 
in  that  relation  comes  after  the  noun  on  which  it  depends ; 
as :  ka-sem  massi,  the  order  being  '  house  cow,'  but  the  mean- 
ing *  cow  house ' ;  but  the  sign  of  the  genitive  relation  is 
frequently  omitted  where  it  cannot  be  omitted  in  English 
and  other  Aryan  languages  :  as  ka-reng  u-hlang  '  horn  goat,' 
but  meaning  '  goat's  horn,'    In  this  respect  the  Khasi  group 
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differs  not  onlj''  from  the  non- Aryan  languages  before  men- 
tioned, but  also  from  the  Aryan  and  from  the  Chinese.  Not 
only  animate  but  inanimate  and  abstract  nouns  are  dis- 
tinguished as  masculine  or  feminine,  and  both  the  adjective 
expresses  agreement  with  its  substantive  and  the  verb  with 
its  subject  in  this  respect.  In  the  plural,  gender  is  not  dis- 
tinguished. The  personal  pronouns  in  the  Khasi  dialect  are  : 
nga  'I,'  ngi  'we';  me  {m.),  pha  (f.)  'thou,' j';/ii 'you' ;  w  (m.) 
'  he,'  ka  (f.)  '  she,'  ki  '  they.'  The  third  personal  pronoun 
plays  an  important  part  in  denoting  when  prefixed  both  the 
gender  of  the  substantive  and  the  agreement  of  the  adjective 
and  verb  therewith.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  two 
Southern  Indian  groups,  the  gender  of  the  verb  was  signified 
by  suffixed  pronominals. 

In  animate  objects  the  distinction  of  sex  is  made  by  the 
prefixed  pronoun,  as  n-briio  '  a  man,'  ka-hriw  'a  woman'; 
n-hdn  '  a  drake,'  ka-hdn  '  a  duck.'  Of  inanimate  objects 
the  great  majority  no  doubt  are  feminine ;  still  several 
of  the  great  objects  of  nature  are  masculine,  as  the  names 
for  'tree,'  'mountain,'  'rock,'  'star,'  and  also  ti-hynai 
'  the  moon  '  is  masculine,  while  ka-sngi  '  the  sun '  is 
feminine  ;  also  many  words  for  smaller  objects,  such  as  for 
rice,  sulphur,  chain,  bread,  fruit,  etc.,  are  masculine.  Ab- 
stract nouns,  however,  are  all  feminine.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  the  agreement  of  the  verb  and 
the  adjective  with  the  substantive  is  expressed  :  u-kynna 
n-hahha  u-la-tcan  '  the  good  boy  came.'  La  is  the  prefix 
denoting  the  past  tense,  and  babha  is  the  adjective  '  good.' 
Most  adjectives  are  formed  from  some  other  part  of  speech 
by  the  prefix  ba,  as  in  the  above  instance;  babha  'good,'  from 
the  adverb  bha  'well';  or  again,  as  baJiok  'just,'  from  hok 
'justice.'  The  plural  prefix  ki  is  common  to  both  genders, 
as  ki-sim  ki-her  '  birds  fly.'  The  usual  order  of  words  in  a 
sentence  is  subject,  verb,  object ;  as  ti-brho  ti-jmnih  ia  ka-ing 
'  the  man  shows  the  house,'  where  ia  is  the  preposition  denot- 
ing the  accusative  relation.  Another  characteristic  of  the 
Khasi  is  that  vowels  are  sometimes  dropped  to  avoid  a  hiatus; 
as  nga'n  shvn  '  I  will  take,'  for  nga  yn  shim;  nga''m  shim  '  I  do 
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not  take,'  for  nga  ym  shim.  The  Khasi  again  differs  from 
the  groups  before  mentioned,  in  having  a  relative  pronoun 
which  expresses  the  relative  clause  as  completely  as  any 
Aryan  language.  This  relative  is  ba,  which  takes  the  usual 
gender  prefixes;  thus  :  ka-hynthei  ka-ha  shong  ha  ka-ta  ka-ing 
'  the  woman  who  lives  in  that  house,'  where  ka-ba  is  the 
relative  agreeing  in  number  and  gender  with  ka-kynthei  '  the 
woman,'  and  the  order  of  the  words  is  exactly  as  in  the 
English.  Thus  the  construction  of  the  sentence  is  direct, 
quite  different  from  the  inverted  order,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
found  in  all  the  preceding  groups.  No  other  language,  I 
believe,  outside  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families,  personifies 
every  object  as  masculine  or  feminine.  The  Hottentot, 
indeed,  is  said  to  be  something  like  the  Khasi  in  this  respect, 
but  it  does  not  make  the  same  exhaustive  division  of  all 
objects  into  masculine  and  feminine.  There  are  other  genders 
or  classes  besides  the  masculine  and  feminine. 

Another  group  is  the  Tai,  which  includes  the  Ahom, 
Khamti,  Shan,  Lao,  Siamese,  and  Tai  Mow.  Most  of  these 
languages  are  not  separated  by  more  than  dialectal  differ- 
ences, though  the  group  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to 
"Western  Asam,  over  more  than  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  Tai  Mow  or  Chinese  Shan  language,  however,  differs  a 
good  deal  from  the  others.  This  group  agrees  with  the 
Khasi  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  noun  in  the  genitive 
relation  ;  but  it  has  no  such  resemblances  of  vocables  or 
otherwise  as  will  justify  our  placing  it  in  the  same  group 
with  the  Khasi  ;  nor  has  the  Tai  any  grammatical  gender 
like  the  Khasi.  In  Tai,  also,  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
follows,  whereas  in  Khasi  it  precedes  the  noun.  All  the 
members  of  the  Tai  group  are  literary  dialects,  and  their 
alphabets  are  derived  from  the  Burmese,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Siamese  alphabet,  which  is  more  remotely  connected, 
though  doubtless,  also,  of  Indian  origin.  The  pronunciation, 
in  some  at  least  of  the  dialects,  seems  to  have  changed  a 
good  deal  since  the  introduction  of  writing ;  the  sound  of  a 
preceding  vowel  in  Shan  is  often  changed  with  reference  to 
the  final  consonant,  while  in  Siamese  several  final  consonants 
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are  pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  There  are  some  letter- 
changes  between  the  different  dialects;  for  instance,  a  Khamti 
and  Shan  m  frequently  corresponds  to  a  J  in  the  other  dialects, 
a  Khamti  and  Shan  h  to  r  in  the  others,  and  a  Khamti  n  to  a 
Shan  I  and  to  d  in  the  others.  Again,  in  some  dialects  we 
find  the  same  word  with  the  aspirated,  in  others  with  the 
unaspirated  form  of  the  consonant.  There  are  five  tones 
which  play  an  important  part  in  all  the  dialects,  but,  except  in 
the  Siamese,  they  are  not  expressed  in  writing.  The  relations 
of  nouns  are  expressed  by  prepositions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  genitive  relation,  for  which,  however,  there  is  a  preposi- 
tion in  Siamese;  but  in  the  other  dialects  it  is  expressed  solely 
by  the  position  of  the  noun  in  that  relation  after  the  noun  on 
Avhich  it  depends.  The  nominative  and  accusative  also  are 
ordinaril}^  distinguished  by  collocation  only,  the  one  before, 
the  other  after  the  verb.  There  are  several  compounds  con- 
sisting of  two  nouns,  the  latter  of  course  being  the  qualifying 
noun,  which,  when  literally  translated  into  English,  have  a 
sort  of  poetry  about  them  ;  as  in  Siamese  luk-mai  '  son  of  the 
tree'  =  fruit;  me-ndm  'mother  of  waters ' =river  ;  ndm-ndm 
'water  of  udders '  =  milk.  Generic  particles  are  extensively 
used  in  all  the  dialects  ;  adjectives  follow  their  substantives, 
and  there  are  relative  pronouns.  The  structure  of  the  verb 
is  of  the  simple  type ;  the  signs  of  some  tenses  are  prefixed, 
of  others  afiixed;  and  the  dialects  do  not  all  agree  in  this 
respect. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  group,  the  Mon,  etc.,  of  which, 
however,  Mon  is  the  only  representative  among  the  Indian 
languages.  Mon  is  also  called  Talcing  and  Peguan.  Pegu 
was  the  original  habitation  of  the  Mons,  but  they  were  driven 
out  of  a  great  part  of  it  by  the  Burmese  about  100  years 
ago,  and  many  of  them  have  settled  in  Siam.  Some  affinity 
has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  the  Mon  and  the  Kolarian 
group,  on  account  of  the  evident  likeness  between  the  first 
numerals  and  some  few  other  words ;  but  it  is  not  upon  such 
slight  evidence  that  the  groups  hitherto  mentioned  have  been 
formed.  These  have  been  established,  not  only  upon  the 
resemblances  of  a  much   greater  number  of  words,  but  of 
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grammar  also,  while  nothing  can  well  be  more  different  than 
Mon  and  Kolarian  grammar.  It  is  apparently  with  Kam- 
bojan  and  Anamese  that  the  Mon  has  the  nearest  affinities, 
and  considering  the  distance  at  which  Mon  is  separated  from 
these  two  languages  by  the  intervening  Tai,  the  resemblance 
between  them  is  very  remarkable,  and  with  the  Kambojan 
the  resemblance  is  not  confined  to  root- words  only,  but 
extends  also  to  the  prefixes. 

Another  language,  apparently,  on  the  whole,  from  its 
vocables,  though  we  have  no  grammar,  belonging  to  this 
group,  is  the  Paloung.  The  pronunciation  of  words  ending 
with  h  in  Mon  is  said  to  be  very  fatiguing,  at  least  to 
foreigners,  and  the  Kambojan  also  has  many  words  with 
final  h.  Not  only  is  there  a  considerable  resemblance  of 
vocables,  but  the  grammatical  structure  of  Mon,  Kambojan 
and  Anamese  is  much  the  same.  The  most  common  relations 
of  nouns  are  expressed  by  position  only,  the  nominative 
before,  the  accusative  after  the  verb,  the  genitive  by  follow- 
ing the  noun  on  which  it  depends.  Other  relations  are 
expressed  by  prepositions.  Again,  sex  is  distinguished  by 
affixes,  which  are  different  for  human  beings  and  for  animals. 
Kon  in  all  three  languages  means  a  child  or  the  young  of 
any  animal;  thus  Mon  kon  tni  'son,'  kon prau  'daughter'; 
Kambojan  kon  pros  '  son,'  kon  srey  '  daughter ' ;  Anamese  kon 
trai  'son,'  kon  gai  'daughter.'  In  Mon,  again,  cheh  kmok 
'horse,'  cheh  huh  'mare';  Kambojan  seh  chhmul  'horse,' 
seh  nhi  'mare.'  Adjectives  follow  their  substantives,  and  they 
are  compared  by  a  particle  of  comparison  placed  after  the 
adjective.  The  verb  in  all  three  languages  has  the  simple 
structure.  Some  particles  may  occasionally  be  used  to  charac- 
terize the  tenses  ;  but  more  "  frequently  there  is  nothing  but 
the  connexion  to  show  the  tense  or  mood."  There  is  this 
remarkable  difference,  however,  between  the  Mon  and  Kam- 
bojan on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Anamese  on  the  other  hand, 
that  whereas  the  two  former  apparently  have  but  little  if  any 
recourse  to  tones,  the  Anamese  has  six  tones,  which  are  very 
extensively  used.  The  two  former,  however,  make  up  for 
the  want  or  little  use  of  tones  in  the  same  way  as  that  spoken 
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of  witli  regard  to  several  members  of  the  Tibeto-Burman 
group,  namely,  by  the  use  of  a  greater  number  of  determina- 
tive prefixes,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  Mon  ;  for  instance,  Mon  and  Kambojan  th-ngay  *  the  sun 
or  the  day,'  compared  with  Anamese  ngay ;  Mon  k-dau  '  the 
head,'  Anamese  dan ;  Mon  k-to  '  the  ear,'  Anamese  tai.  In 
Kambojan,  also,  there  are  very  great  varieties  of  vowel- 
sounds,  which  serve  to  distinguish  between  many  mono- 
syllabic words,  the  meanings  of  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  confounded.  Again,  there  are  few  derivative  words  in 
Anamese;  but  in  Mon,  at  least,  they  are  often  formed  by 
prefixes.  In  Mon,  also,  substantives  are  sometimes  formed 
from  verbal  roots  by  some  infix  or  modification  of  the  root ; 
as  tmhi  '  darkness,'  from  klu  '  to  be  dark ' ;  kmlaut  '  a  thief,' 
from  klaut  'to  steal.'  As  regards  the  characters  in  which 
these  languages  are  written,  those  of  the  Mon  are  nearly  the 
same  as  the  Burmese.  Anamese  employs  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters, adapted  to  a  phonetic  syllabary ;  and  the  Kambojan  has 
also  a  syllabary,  but  with  characters  of  its  own,  which  pri- 
marily represent  consonants  followed  by  a  and  consonants 
followed  by  o\  signs  being  added  to  denote  the  numerous 
modifications  of  these  two  vowel-sounds. 

Table  of  the  Kox-Aetax  La^-^guages  of  Ixdia. 

J^ote. — Brackets  refer  to    dialects   that   are  very  closely  related; 
*  refers  to  languages  not  distinguished  on  the  map ;  f  to  lan- 
guages beyond  the  circle  of  the  Indian  languages. 
Dravidian.  (Mahadeo 

Tamil'  if;y., 

^^f '^J-'^l^'^  Khond  or  Ku 

lelugu  Oraon  or  Dhangar 

S:r  "  Eajmah^lorMyer 


\  *Badaga 
Tulii 


Miscellaneous  Dialects. 


Kudagu  or  Coorg  {  ^^^j^^^. 


Tuda 
Kota 
Gond  dialects 


'Keikddi 
■  Yerukala 
*  Gadaba 


1  Also  ancient  Tamil,  a  very  important  study;  and  two  dialects,  Irula  and 
Kuruba. 

^  Other  dialects  in  Hunter's  Dictionary,  Gayeti,  Rutluk,  Madi.  Others,  again, 
called  after  the  Districts  in  the  Central  Province  in  Sir  George  Campbell's  speci- 
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KoLARIAN. 

VIII. 

Dliiraal 

Santali 

IX. 

Kanawari  dialects 

Mundari 

(  Milchan 

Ho  or  Larka  Kol 

Tibarskad^ 

Bhumij 

[  Sumchu 

Korwa 

X. 

i  Kiranti  * 
( Limbu 

Kharria 

Juaiig 

Sunw&r 

Kuri 
Kurku 

Br&.mu 

Cbepang 

*Mehto 

Vayu 

Savara 

Kusunda 

XI. 

Naga  dialects 

TiBETO-BuEMAN. 

Namsang  or  Jaipuria 

I. 

Kachari  or  Bode 

(  Banpard  or  Joboka  ^ 

*Mecli 

*Hojai 

I  Tabhmg 
\  *Mulung 

Garo 

Pani-Koch  _ 

XII. 

Naga  dialects 

Deori-Cliutia 

KharP 

Tipura' 
(Tibetan  or  Bhotia 

(  Nougong  ^ 
\  Tengsa  9 

II. 

-jSarpa  , 

Lhota  1" 

(Lhopa  or  Bliutaiii 

XIII. 

Naga  dialects 

Changlo 

Angdmi 

*Twang 

Eengma 

III. 

Guruug 
Murmi 

I  Arung 
\  Kutcha 

*Tliaksya 

Liyang  or  Koreng 

S  Newar 
1  Pahri 

Maram 

XIV. 

Mikir 

Magar 

XV. 

f  Siugpho  11 
\  Jili 

IV. 

Lepclia 

V. 

Dophla 

XVI. 

Burmese  « 

Miri 

XVII. 

Kuki  dialects 

Abor 

Thado 

*Bhotia  of  Lo» 

Lushai 

VI. 

Aka 

*Hallami 

VII. 

Mishmi  dialects 

Kbyeng 

Chulikota 

Mauipuri 

Taying  or  Bigaru 

r  Maring 
\  *Khoibu 

Mijhu 

1  Called  Mrung  in  Cbittagong. 

2  A  different  language  from  tbe  Lhopa  of  the  preceding  class. 

3  Called  Bunan  in  Laboid. 

*  Seventeen  dialects  :  Rodong,  Rungchenbung,  Chhingtangya,  N^ccbereug, 
"Waling,  Yakha,  Chourasya,  Kulungya,  Tbulungya,  Baliingya,  Lohorong,  Lam- 
bichbong,  Balali,  Sang-pang,  Dumi,  Khaling,  Dungm&li. 

5  Apparently  tbe  Seebsaugor  and  Abhay  Purya  of  Sir  George  Campbell's 
specimens. 

8  In  anotber  list  Muthun. 

'  Probably  Campbell's  Hatigarya. 

8  Probably  Campbell's  Deka  Himong. 

*  Probably  Campbell's  Dop-darya. 
1"  Probably  Campbell's  Miklai. 

11  Called  Kakhyen  in  Yunan. 

1*  CaUed  Mugh  in  Cbittagong,  Eukbeng  in  Arakan. 
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XVIII. 


XIX. 


Kiipiii  1 

Tangkhul  » 

Luhupa 
*Khungui 
*Phadaiig 
*Champhuiig 
•Kiipome 
•Takaimi 

•Andro  and  Sengmai 
*Chairel 

*Anal  and  Namfau 
(  Kumi 
\  *Kami 

Mru 
<  Banjogi  or  Lungkhe 
j  *Pankho 

Shendu  or  Poi 

Sak 

Eyau 

Earen  dialects 

Sgau 

B;ihai 

Med  Earen 

Fwo 

Taru 


Mopgha 
Kay  or  Gaikho 
Toungthu 
OOtLisaw  3 
tGyarung 
tTakpa 
fManvak 
tThochu 
fHorpa 

Ehasi. 
Ehasi  * 
Tai. 
f  Siamese  or  Thai 
I  Lao 
J  Shan 
1  *Ahom 
Ehamti 
(^  *  Aiton 
tTai  Mow  or  Chinese  Shan 

Mon-Anam. 
Mon 

fEambojan 
tAnamese 
tPaloung 


1  Two  dialects,  Songbu  and  Puiron. 

2  Three  dialects,  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern. 

3  Not  classed.     See  page  25. 

*  Four  other  dialects  in  Campbell's   specimens,  Synteng,  Battoa,  Amwee, 
Lakadong. 

-Vote. — Since  thi.s  paper  was  printed,  I  have  coloured  the  extra-Indian  portion 
ol  the  map.  In  this  portion,  besides  the  languages  given  in  the  table,  we  have, 
east  of  the  Salwen  River  and  north  of  the  Earens,  the  Eui,  Eho  and  Mu-tse  lan- 
guages (but  not  marked  on  the  map)  ;  in  Yunnan,  the  Eato,  Lolo,  Ho-nhi,  ami 
Y-kia  languages  (not  marked) ;  and  in  Sechuan,  the  Man-tse  ;  all  which  languages 
apparently  belong  to  the  Tibeto- Barman  group.  Again,  beyond  the  Mekhong  are 
the  Lemet  and  Ehmu  languages,  which  apparently  belong  to  the  Mon-Anam  group. 
In  order,  also,  to  make  the  map  a  complete  language  map  of  India,  I  have  given 
the  boundaries  of  the  principal  Aryan  languages.  I  should  add  that  Mr.  Cust,  who 
has  helped  me  with  the  preparation  of  the  map,  is  publishing  it  also  with  remarks, 
which  will,  doubtless,  add  to  its  interest,  in  the  Geographical  Mag.  of  Jan.  187^. 
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BROWN.— The  Dervishes  ;  or,  Oriental 
Spiritualism.  By  John  P.  Brown.  With  24 
Illustrations.  8vo.  cl.  pp.  viii.  and  415.   14^. 

CALDWELL. — K  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Dravidian,  or  South-Indian  Family 
of  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Caldwell, 
LL.D.  A  second,  corrected,  and  enlarged 
Edition.    In  i  Vol.    8vo.  cl.  pp.  804.    28.1. 

CHILDERS.— A  Pali-English  Dictionary, 
with  Sanskrit  Equivalents,  and  with  nume- 
rous Quotations,  E.xtracts,  and  References. 
Compiled  by  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the 
Ceylon  C.S. 'imp.  8vo.  cl.,  pp.  .x.xii.-622.  63^. 

COLEBROOKE.— The  Life  and  Miscel- 
laneous Essays  of  Henry  Thomas  Cole- 
brooke.  The' Biography  bv  his  Son,  SirT. 
E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  'M.'P.  The  Essays 
edited  by  Professor Cowell.  Insvols.  8vo.  cl. 
Vol.  I.  The  Life.  With  Portrait  and  Map. 
pp.  xii.  and  492.  14,9.— IL  and  IIL  The  Essays. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  Professor  E.  H. 
Cowell.  pp.  .\vi.  and  544,  and  x.and  520.  28,?. 

COWELL.  — An  Introduction  to  Prakrit 
Grammar.  With  a  List  of  Common  Irregu- 
lar Prakrit  Words.  By  Prof.  E.  B.  Cowell. 
8vo.  limp  cl.,  pp.  40.  3J'.  dd. 

CUNNINGHAM.— The  Ancient  Geography 
of  India.  I.  The  Buddhist  Period,  including 
the  Campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the 
Travels  of  Hwen-Thsang.  By  Major-Gen. 
Alex.  Cunningham.  With  13  Maps.  Bvo. 
cl.  pp.  XX.  and  590.  28J. 

DOWSON.— A  Grammar  of  the  Urdu  or 
Hindustani  Language.  By  John  Dowson, 
M.R.A.S.   i2mo.  cl.,  pp.  xvi.  264    ioj.  dd. 

A    Hindustani    Exercise    Book. 

Containing  a  Series  of  Passages  and  E.x- 
tracts adapted  for  Translation  into  Hindu- 
stani. By  John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.  Cr. 
■  8vo.  pp.  100.   Limp  cloth,  ar.  bd. 

EDKINS.— China's  Place  in  Philology.  An 
attempt  to  show  that  the  Languages  of 
Europe  and  Asia  have  a  common  origin. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.  pp. 
xxiii.  and  403.     \os.  6d. 

EITEL.— Handbook  for  the  .'Student  of 
Chinese  Buddhism.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Eitel, 
Cr.  8yo.  cl.  pp.  viii.  and  224.   iBj-. 

Buddhism  :  its  Historical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Popular  Aspects.  In  3  Lectures. 
By  Rev.  E.J.  Eitel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  130.  55. 

ELLIOT.— The  History  of  India,  as  told  by 
its  own  Historians.  The  Muhammadan 
Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.Elliot,  K.C.B., 
by  Prof.  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.  6  vols.  8vo.  cl. 
Vols.  L  and  II.  With  a  Portrait  of  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot,  pp.  xxxii.  ar.l  542,  x.  and  580..  loy.each. 
— III.  pp.  xii.  and  '27.  24s.— IV.  pp.  x.and 
563.  21^.— V.  pp.  xii.  and  576.  21J.— VI.  pp. 
viii.  and  574.  21s. 

Memoirs  of  the  History,  Folklore, 

and  Distribution  of  the  Races  of  the  North 
Western  Provinces  of  India  ;  being  an 
amplified  Edition  of  tho  original  Supple- 
mentary Glossary  of  Indian  Terms.  By 
the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.  Edited, 
revised,  and  re-arranged,  by  John  Beames, 
M  R.A.S.,  Bengal  C.S.  In  2  vols,  demy 
8vo.,  pp.  XX.,  370,  and  396.  cloth.  2  Litho- 
graphic Plates,  I  coloured  Map,  and  3 
coloured  folding  Maps.  36.1. 


GRIFFITH.— Scenes  from  the  Ramayana, 

Meghaduta,  etc.  Translated  by  Ralph  T. 
H.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares 
College.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  pp. 
xviii.  and  244.     6j-. 

The  RamayanofValmiki.  Trans- 
lated into  Enghsh  verse.  By  Ralph  T.  H. 
Griffith,  M.A. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  Books  I.  and  II.  Demy 
8vo.  cl.  pp.  xxxii.  and  440.  i8s  — II.,  containingr 
Hook  II.,  with  additional  Notes  and  Index  of 
Names,  pp.504.  18^.— III.  pp.  v.  and  371.  155-. 
—  IV.  pp.  viii.  and  4^2.    i8,r.— V.  pp.368.  151. 

GUBERN ATIS.  —  Zoological  Mythology  ; 
or,  the  Legends  of  Animals.  By  Angelo  de 
Gubernatis.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxvi.  and 
432,  vii.  and  442.   28,f. 

HODGSON.  —  Essays  on  the  Languages, 
Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet ; 
together  with  further  Papers  on  the  Geo- 
graphy, Ethnology,  and  Commerce  of  those 
Countries.  By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  late  British 
Minister  at  Nepal.  Reprinted,  with  Cor- 
rections and  Additions,  from  "  Illustrations 
of  the  Literature  and  Religion  of  the  Bud- 
dhists," Serampore  1841,  ;  and  "Selections 
from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of 
Bengal."  No.  XXVII.  Calcutta,  1857.  Roy. 
8vo.  cl,  pp.  288.   I4J-. 

IKHWANU-S  SAFA,  —  Ikhwanu-s  Safa  ; 
or.  Brothers  of  Purity.  Describing  the  Con- 
tention between  Men  and  Beasts  as  to  the 
Superiority  of  the  Human  Race.  Translated 
from  the  Hindustani  by  Prof.  J.  Dowson. 
Cr.  8vo.  cl.  pp.  viii.  and'  156.    js. 

JATAKA  (THE),  together  with  its  Com- 
mentary. Now  first  published  in  Pali,  by 
V,  FausboU.  with  a  Tran.slation  by  R.  C. 
Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  C.S..  To  be 
completed  in  five  volumes.  Text.  Vol.  I. 
Part  I.   Roy.  8vo.  sd.,  pp.  224.  js.  6d. 

KHIRAD-AFROZ  (The  Illuminator  of  the 
Understanding).  By  Maulavi  Hafizu'd-din. 
A  new  edition  of  the  Hindustani  Te.xt,  care- 
fully revised,  with  Notes,  Critical,  and  Ex- 
planaton,'.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  M.P. 
F.R.S.  8vo.  cl.  pp.  xiv.  and  321.   i8j. 

LEGGE.-The  Chinese  Classics.  With  a 
Translation,  Critical  and  Exegetical  Notes, 
Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.  By 
Jas.  Legge,  D.D.  In  seven  vols.  Roy.Svo.  cl. 
Vol.1.  Confucian  .A.nalects,  the  Great  Learn- 
ing:, and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  pp.  526. 
42i. — II.  The  Works  of  Mencius.  pp.  634.  ^2s. 
—  III.  Part  I.  The  First  Part  of  the  Shoo- 
Kin?.  or  the  Rooks  of  Tang,  the  Books  of  Yii, 
the  Books  of  Hea,  the  Books  of  Shang,  and  the 
I'rolegomena.  pp.  viii.  and  280.  42.V.  —  III. 
Part  II.  The  Fifth  Part  of  the  .Shoo-King,  or 
the  Books  of  Chow,  and  the  Indexes,  pp.  281- 
736.  42.S.— IV.  Part  I.  The  First  Part  of  the 
She- King,  or  the  Lessons  from  the  States  ;  and 
the  Fmlegomena.  pp.  182-244.  425-. — IV.  Partll. 
The  First  Part  of  the  She-King,  or  the  :Minor 
Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Greater  Odes  of  the 
Kingc'om,  the  .'Sacrificial  Odes  and  Praise- 
Songs,  and  the  Indexes,  pp.  540.  j2,v.— V.  Pt.  I. 
Dukes  Yin,  Hwan,  Chwang,  Min,  He,  Wan. 
Seuen,  and  Ching;  and  the  Prolegomena,  pp 
xii.,  148  and4io.  42^-. — V.  Part  II.  Contents: — 
Dukes  Seang,  Ch'aon,Ting,and  Gal,  with  Tso's 
Appendix,  and  the  Indexes,  pp.  526     425-. 

■ The  Chinese  Classics.   Translated 

into  English.  With  Preliminary  Essays  and 
Explanatory  Notes.    By  James  Legge,  D.D. 
3  vols.  8vo.  cl. 
Vol.  I.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius 
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pp.  vi.  and  338.  10^.  6J.—11.  The  Life  and 
Works  of  Mencius.  pp.  412.  i2i.— III.  The 
.She-King,  or  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese  Poetry, 
with  a  literal  Translation  and  in  English  Verse. 
[hi  the  prc.s. 

MAHA-VIRA-CHABITA ;  or,  the  Adven- 
tures of  the  Great  Hero  Rama.  An  Indian 
Drama  in  Seven  Acts.  Translated  into 
English  Prose  from  the  Sanskrit  of  Bhava- 
bhiiti.   BvJ.Pickford.  M.A.   Cr.8vo.cl.5j. 

MARSDEN'S  NUMISMATA  ORIENTA- 
lia.  New  Edition.  Part  L  Ancient  Indian 
Weights.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
With  a  Plate  and  Map  of  the  India  of 
Manu.   Roy.  4to.  sd.,  pp.  84.    gs.  bd. 

Part  II.  Coins  of  the  Urtuki  Turkumans. 
By  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  Roy.  410.  sd.,  pp.  xii.-44, 
with  six  plates.  9^. 

MUIR.— Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the 
Origin  and  History  of  the  People  of  India, 
their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected, 
Translated,  and  Illustrated  by  John  Muir, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,Ph.D.  svols.  Svo.cl. 
Vol.1.  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of 
the  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  Inquiry  into  its 
existence  in  the  Vedic  Age.  znd  Edition,  re- 
written and  greatly  enlarged,  pp.  xx.  and  532. 
21.?.  — II.  The  Trans-Himalayan  Origin  of  the 
Hindus,  and  their  Affinity  with  the  Western 
Branches  of  the  Aryan  Race.  2nd  Edition,  re- 
vised, with  Additions,  pp.x.xxii.  and  512.  2ij.^ 

III.  The  Vedas:  Opinions  of  their- Amthors, 
and  of  later  IndiaiLjjia*««J^. their  Origin, 
Inspiration,  and  iflli»j»ftyT  2nd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged,    pp.  xxxii.  and  312.    i6jr.— 

IV.  Comparison  of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  re- 
presentations of  the  principal  Indian  Deities. 
2nd  Edition,  revised,  pp.  xvi.  and  524.  21s.— V. 
Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Cos- 
mogony, Mythology,  Religious  Ideas,  Life  and 
Manners  of  the  Indians  in  the  Vedic  age.  pp. 
xvi.  and  492.  21s. 

ORIENTAL  CONGRESS. —Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Second  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  London, 
1874.    Roy.  8vo.  pap.  pp.  76.    y. 

PSAKRITA-PRAKASA ;  or,  The  Prakrit 
Grammar  of  V'araruchi,  with  the  Commen- 
tary (Manorama)  of  Bhamaha.  The  first 
complete  edition  of  the  Original  Text,  with 
Various  Readings,  copious  Notes,  an  Eng- 
lish Translation,  and  Index  of  Prakrit  words, 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  easy  Introduction  to 
Prakrit  Grammar.  By  Prof.  E.  B.  Cowell. 
Second  issue,  with  new  Preface,  and  correc- 
tions. 8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  and  204.    \,\s. 

RIG- VEDA.— The  Hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda 
in  the  Samhita  and  Pada  Text,  without  the 
Commentary  of  Sayana.  Edited  by  Prof. 
MaxMiiller.  2vols.  8vo.  pap.  pp.  1704.  63^. 

EIG-VEDA  SANHITA.  The  Sacred  Hymns 
of  the  Brahmans.  Translated  and  explained 
by  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  etc. 
Vol.  I.  Hymns  to  the  Maruts,  or  the  Storm- 
Gods.  8vo.  el.  pp.  clii.and264.    \2s.6d. 
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